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HOMAS AQUINAS”S commentary on Boethius's De 

hebdomadibus divides participation into three modes and 

provides examples for each mode. The first mode of 
participation concerns something particular or less universal 
participating in a more universal notion, like an individual 
participating in a species or a species in a genus. The second 
mode involves a subject participating in a form or act, which is 
determined to the subject. Examples include a subject partici- 
pating in its accidents and matter in form. The third mode 
regards an effect participating in its cause, especially when the 
effect is not equal to the power of its cause. This is exemplified 
by air participating in the light of the sun.' Aquinas makes the 
threefold distinction while expounding Boethius's axioms on 
the diversity of that-which-is (id quod est) and being (esse) and 
the participation of that-which-is in being. In another work, 
Aquinas holds that the relation between finite being (ens) and 
being (esse) is one of participation: being (ens), the participant, 
is that which finitely participates in esse, the participatum.* 
Aquinas goes on to say in his Boethian exposition that esse does 
not participate in something according to the first two modes. 
He explicitly states that ens, which he clarifies as most common, 


1 See In De hebdo., c. 2 (Sancti Thomae de Aquino opera omnia, vol. $0 [Rome: 
Commissio Leonina, 1992], 271). 

2 See Super De causis (Sancti Thomae de Aquino super librum de causis expositio, ed. 
H. D. Saffrey [Fribourg and Louvain: Société philosophique de Fribourg, 1954], 47). 
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does not participate in esse, which is also most common, as the 
less common participates in the more common, but rather that 
it (ens communissimum) participates in being itself (ipsum esse) 
in the way that a concretum participates in an abstractum.? 
Interpreters have struggled to understand exactly what Aqui- 
nas means by this type of participation between concrete and 
abstract and to determine which of the three modes of partici- 
pation corresponds to the relation of participation between 
finite ens and esse. With regard to participated esse, John 
Wippel has noted that Aquinas speaks of participation in esse in 
three different ways: as participation in esse commune (the act 
of being considered in general), as participation in actus essendi, 
and as participation in esse subsistens (God).* In the end, 
Wippel holds that all three of these participations are cases of 
the third mode to the exclusion of the other two modes.? For 
Leo Elders, participation in esse is through the second and third 
modes.* Tomas Tyn also holds that ens participates in esse 


3 In De bebdo., c. 2 (Leon. ed., 50:271): “Set id quod est siue ens, quamuis sit 
communissimum, tamen concretiue dicitur, et ideo participat ipsum esse non per 
modum quo magis commune participatur a minus communi, set participat ipsum esse 
per modum quo concretum participat abstractum.” 

4 John F. Wippel, The Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas (Washington, D.C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 2001), 110-31. 

5 Ibid., 128: “However participation in esse may be understood by Thomas in a 
particular context—whether as participation in esse commune, or in a finite being's own 
actus essendi, or in esse subsistens—it seems to me that it should still be placed under 
this third division.” Gavin Kerr also holds that the participation relationship between 
essence and esse is according to the third mode, with participated esse being the cause of 
essence. See his Aquinas's Way to God: The Proof in “De Ente et Essentia” (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2015), 61-62: “What is brought into existence by esse in turn 
limits esse to a particular mode of existence, since the existence of any one individual 
signifies a particular way in which esse could be realised. It follows then that essence 
functions as a limiting principle of esse, and esse is in turn possessed individually by the 
essence that possesses it. Given then that esse causes the essence to exist and that the 
essence in turn limits the esse in which it participates, it follows that the participation 
relationship between essence and esse is according to the third mode outlined by 
Aquinas, that of cause-effect participation.” 

6 See Leo Elders, The Metaphysics of Being of Thomas Aquinas in a Historical 
Perspective (Leiden, New York, and Cologne: E. J. Brill, 1993), 228: “It should be noted 
that the created subject has being through a participation of [the second mode]: the 
relationship of the subject to its being is analogous to that of matter to form. Viewed 
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according to the second mode.” For Rudi te Velde, Aquinas has 
tacitly introduced a fourth mode to account for the partici- 
pation between ens and esse.* Ralph Mclnerny seems to hold 
two different positions: participation of ens in esse is either 
according to the second mode” or is irreducible to any of the 
three modes.'” 

Even the modes of participation themselves have been 
interpreted in different ways. Louis-Bertrand Geiger sees the 
first two modes as examples of his distinction between 
participation by similitude (which concerns the essence) and 
participation by composition (which concerns being).'* Cornelio 
Fabro, on the other hand, sees the first two modes—which he 
calls “formal-notional” (first mode) and “real” (second mode)— 
as cases of static-structural participation, while the third mode is 
interpreted as a dynamic-causal participation.'? At the same 
time, Fabro holds that the first and most fundamental division 
of participation is between univocal-predicamental participation 


from the standpoint of created being (actus essendi), this being is a participation in 
God's being in the third mode of participation.” See also ibid., 228 n. 49: “[Aquinas] 
adds that a being does participate in being (esse) in the second mode of participation, in 
which a concrete subject participates in an (abstract) form. The third mode (added by St. 
Thomas) explains how the being of creatures participates in divine being.” 

7 See Tomas Tyn, Metafisica della sostanza (Verona: Fede e cultura, 2009), 239, 

$ See Rudi te Velde, Participation and Substantiality in Thomas Aquinas (Leiden, 
New York, and Cologne: E. J. Brill, 1995), 79: “That which is participates in being, not 
the way the less universal participates in the more universal, but in the way the concrete 
is said to participate in the abstract. It seems to me that Thomas has tacitly introduced a 
new mode of participation here. The participation of the concrete in the abstract does 
not fall under any of the three modes mentioned earlier.” 

? See Ralph MclInerny, Boethius and Aquinas (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1990), 205: “The term ens (“being”) is as universal as the 
infinitive, but because it signifies concretely, it can participate in the abstractly signified 
actuality, that is, in the second mode.” 

10 See Ralph Mclnerny, Being and Predication: Thomistic Interpretations 
(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1986), 104. 

11 Louis-Bertrand Geiger, La participation dans la philosophie de S. Thomas d'Aquin 
(2d ed.; Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1953), 78-79. 

12 Cornelio Fabro, “The Intensive Hermeneutics of Thomistic Philosophy: The 
Notion of Participation,” Review of Metaphysics 27 (1974): 473: “Parallel to the divi- 
sion of static participation in its structural framework and dependent on it, is the 
division of dynamic participation as causality.” 
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and  analogical-transcendental participation. ?  Univocal- 
predicamental participations include those between an 
individual and its species, a species and its genus, a substance 
and its accidents, and matter and form. Analogical- 
transcendental participation concerns the participation of a 
substance in its act of being (actus essendi) and the participation 
between the creature (ens per participationem) and God the 
Creator (esse per essentiam).'* 

It should be noted that Aquinas provides at least two other 
divisions of participation in his works. One occurs in his 
commentary on the Letter to the Colossians in the context of 
distinguishing the first three orders of angels—seraphim, cheru- 
bim, and thrones. There Aquinas writes, 


For one thing can participate in another in three ways: one way, receiving the 
property of its nature; another way, insofar as it can receive it by way of 
cognitive intention; and another way insofar as it can somehow serve the 
power of a thing. The first is greater than the second, and the second [greater 


than] the third.** 


Aquinas exemplifies this with a medicus who can participate in 
the art of medicine in various ways: receiving the art in himself, 
receiving knowledge of the art, or serving the art.'* Another 


13 Tbid., 471: “The first and most fundamental division of participation is into 
transcendental and predicamental.” 

14 Fabro even posits a third type of participation for supernatural participations: 
instead of an effect merely possessing a perfection that is similar to its cause, the effect 
really attains or touches its cause, the divine nature, through its operation (attingere per 
operationem). See Cornelio Fabro, La nozione metafisica di partecipazione secondo S. 
Tommaso d'Aquino (Segni: EDIVI, 2005), 313. 

15 Super Col., c. 1, lect. 4 (Aquinas, Super Epistolam B. Pauli ad Colossenses lectura, 
42): “Tripliciter enim aliquid potest ab alio participare: uno modo, accipiendo 
proprietatem naturae eius; alio modo, ut recipiat ipsum per modum intentionis 
cognitivae; alio modo, ut deserviat aliqualiter ejus virtuti, sicut aliquis medicinalem 
artem participat a medico vel quia accipit in se medicinae artem, vel accipit cognitionem 
artis medicinalis, vel quia deservit arti medicinae. Primum est maius secundo, et 
secundum tertio.” The seraphim attain God as though on fire with God and having a 
divine property, the cherubim attain God by knowledge; the thrones serve God's power. 

16 Even though it goes beyond the scope of this article, I would venture that the three 
ways can be seen as belonging primarily to the second mode of participation, which 
relates a subject to a form: a doctor of medicine (M.D.) or Doctor of Osteopathic 
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division of participation is found in Ouodlibet II. After referring 
to the problematic of Boethius”s De hebdomadibus, Aquinas says 
that something is participated in two ways: either insofar as it 
belongs to the participant's substance or insofar as it does not 
belong to the participant's essence.'” Aquinas exemplifies the 
first way with a species that participates in a genus and the 
second way with a creature that participates in esse. 

The three divisions provided by Aquinas evidence the 
flexibility of the notion of participation. His commentary on De 
hebdomadibus seems to divide participation according to what 
is participated, whether this is a universal notion, an actuating 
act, or a participated effect communicated by a cause. Ouodlibet 
II considers whether or not what is participated belongs to the 
thing's essence. The commentary on Colossians seems to divide 
participation according to the greater or lesser degree of the 
participation in the same participatum. 

The divergent Thomistic interpretations regarding the modes 
of participation and the unresolved problem of how ens partici- 
pates in esse show that there is still plenty of work, both 
interpretative and speculative, to be done in this field. This 
article and the accompanying articles by Daniel De Haan and 
Gregory Doolan seek to contribute to the discussion and ask 
whether each of the three modes of participation, as distin- 
guished by Aquinas in the commentary on De hebdomadibus, 
corresponds to a type of participation in esse, as distinguished 
by Wippel. In brief, the three articles ask: 


[1] Do finite existents participate in esse commune according to the first mode 
of participation? 

[2] Do finite substances participate in their actus essendi according to the 
second mode of participation?!* 


Medicine (D.O.) properly possesses the habit in se, a pharmacist has knowledge of the 
medical art, and a nurse (L.P.N.) serves the medical art. Each can be said to participate 
in the medical art, but according to varying intensive degrees. 

17 Quodl. MU, q. 2, a. 1 (Sancti Thomae de Aquino opera omnia, vol. 25/2 [Rome: 
Commissio Leonina, 1996], 214-15). 

18 See Daniel De Haan, “Aquinas on actus essendi and the Second Mode of 
Participation,” The Thomist 82 (2018): 573-609. 
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[3] Do created beings participate in (a likeness of) esse subsistens according to 
the third mode of participation??? 


This article concerns the first question and attempts to 
determine whether or not the participation of finite existents in 
esse commune could be seen as an instantiation or case of the 
first mode. To this end, I will briefly present Aquinas's thought 
and Thomistic thought on participation in esse commune, and 
then summarize the objections of those who argue against 
participation in esse commune as an instantiation of the first 
mode of participation. 1 will present my solution to the question 
and also answer the objections raised. 1 will conclude by 
integrating my solution within a global consideration of the 
three modes of participation and their relation to being (esse). 


I. AQUINAS AND T'HOMISTS ON PARTICIPATION IN ESSE COMMUNE 


When Aquinas speaks about the being that is common to all 
created things (esse commune), he usually distinguishes it from 
divine being. He makes this distinction because common being 
and divine being are similar in that they are without additions. 
They differ in that divine being cannot receive additions, while 
common being is open to receiving additions. An early text on 
esse commune is found in book I of Aquinas's Scriptum super 
libros Sententiarum, where he writes that there are four 
different ways of considering created esse: 


The esse of the creature can be considered in four ways: in the first, according 
to what is in its proper nature; in the second, as it is in our knowledge; in the 
third, as it is in God; in the fourth, commonly as abstracted [abstrabit] from 
all of these. 


12 See Gregory Doolan, “Aquinas on esse subsistens and the Third Mode of 
Participation,” The Thomist 82 (2018): 611-42. 

20 1 Sent., d. 36, q. 1, a. 3, ad 2 (Scriptum super libros Sententiarum magistri Petri 
Lombardi episcopi Parisiensis, vol. 1, ed. P. Mandonnet [Paris: Lethielleux, 1929], 836): 
“Ad secundum dicendum, quod esse creaturae potest quadrupliciter considerari: primo 
modo, secundum quod est in propria natura; secundo modo, prout est in cognitione 
nostra; tertio modo, prout est in Deo; quarto modo communiter, prout abstrahit ab 
omnibus his.” 
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If the fourth consideration corresponds to esse commune then it 
considers created esse not in a particular creature (first 
consideration), or as esse intentionale (second consideration), or 
as present in God virtually?' as the ultimate cause of being (third 
consideration), but insofar as it is known abstractly by the 
human mind as common to creatures. 

In De ente et essentia, Aquinas holds that esse is diverse in 
diverse things.* Divine esse is diverse from created esse, not 
through an addition, but through itself (per seipsum).* Created 
esse is diversified through an additional and diversifying 
principle, as stated in book Il of the Summa contra gentiles, 
which is praeter esse.* 1 would argue that it is the creature's 
essence, as principium essendi, that intrinsically diversifies 
created esse; divine wisdom, however, would be the principle 
that extrinsically diversifies created esse. In book I of the 
Summa contra gentiles, Aquinas affirms that what is common to 
many is not outside the many except by reason alone. Esse 
commune, he concludes, is not something outside all existing 
things, save only for being in the intellect.” In the intellect, esse 
commune does not include any addition, nor does it exclude an 
addition.? Because esse commune is esse sine additione, it is 
similar to esse divinum, which also has nothing added to it. Esse 
divinum, however, is without addition because it precludes any 
addition; esse commune is without addition, yet it does not 
preclude additions.” For Aquinas it is clear: esse commune is 
not esse divinum.* The esse of creatures is individualized, 
specified or diversified through an addition; God's being, 
however, is distinguished from all other being, since his being 


21 STh 1 q.75, a. S, ad 1. 

2 De Ente et essentia, c. 5 (Sancti Thomae de Aquino opera omnia, vol. 43 [Rome: 
Commissio Leonina, 1976], 378): “esse est diuersum in diversis.” 

23 See my “Aquinas on the Ontological and Theological Foundation of the 
Transcendentals,” in Alpha Omega 16 (2013): 46. 

2 ScG UI, c. 52 (Sancti Thomae de Aquino opera omnia, vol. 13 [Rome: Commissio 
Leonina, 1918], 387). 

25 ScG l, c. 26 (Leon. ed., 13:81-82). 

26 De Ente, c. 5 (Leon. ed., 43:378). 

27 SThl,q.3,a.4,ad 1. 

28 See De Pot., q. 7, a. 2, ad 6. 
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lacks additions, not only in thought (in cogitatione), but also in 
reality (in rerum natura). Not only is God's being without 
additions (absque additione), but it is also without the ability to 
receive addition (absque receptibilitate additionis).? 

An important text for understanding the relationship 
between esse commune and God is found in Aquinas's 
commentary on Dionysius's De divinis nominibus. He begins by 
noting that esse commune is from God, the first being. 
Consequently, esse commune relates to God in a way different 
from all other existing beings, and this in three ways. First, 
while all other existing beings (alía existentia) depend on esse 
commune, God does not depend on esse commune. Instead, esse 
commune depends on God and is from him.* Second, all other 
existing things are contained under esse commune, but God is 
not. Instead, esse commune is contained under God”s power, for 
the divine power extends to the being of creatures.* Third, all 
other existing things participate in esse, but God does not. 
Instead, created esse is like a participation of God and a likeness 
of God. Esse commune is said to have God in the sense that it is 
a participant (participans) of his likeness, while God does not 
have esse as a participant of esse itself.*? The text approaches 
esse commune from three perspectives. From the causal 
perspective, esse commune depends on God. From the notional 
perspective, esse commune contains all existing creatures. From 
a participation perspective, esse commune itself is a participant 


of God's likeness. 


2 ScG lc. 26. 

30 In De div. nom., c. 5, lect. 2 (In lbrum Beati Dionysii De divinis nominibus 
expositio, ed. C. Pera [Turin and Rome: Marietti, 1950], 245 [no. 660]): “Primo 
quidem, quantum ad hoc quod alia existentia dependent ab esse communi, non autem 
Deus, sed magis esse commune dependet a Deo.” 

31 Tbid.: “Secundo, quantum ad hoc quod omnia existentia continentur sub ipso esse 
communi, non autem Deus, sed magis esse commune continetur sub ejus virtute, quia 
virtus divina plus extenditur quam ipsum esse creatum.” 

32 Tbid.: “Tertio, quantum ad hoc quod omnia alia existentia participant eo quod est 
esse, non autem Deus, sed magis ipsum esse creatum est quaedam participatio Dei et 
similitudo ipsius; et hoc est quod dicit quod esse commune habet ipsum scilicet Deum, 
ut participans similitudinem eius, non autem ipse Deus habet esse, quasi participans ipso 
esse.” 
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Aquinas's commentary on the Book of Causes refers several 
times to esse commune and also speaks about the individuation 
or diversification of esse. In his commentary on proposition 1, 
Aquinas speaks of an increasing universality of forms, from a 
creature”s specific form to common being: “So if we take a man, 
his specific form is observed in the fact that he is rational. But 
the generic form is observed in the fact that he is living or 
animal. Finally there is that which is common to all, being 
[esse].”** This ascensional process from species (man), to genus 
(animal), to common being (esse commune) is noteworthy for 
the purpose of this article. With respect to proposition 3, 
Aquinas states that being, which is most common, is diffused 
into all things by the first cause.* His commentary on 
proposition 4 holds that what is common to all the distinct 
intelligences is first created being. Here, Aquinas refers to the 
author's understanding that being is more common than the 
other effects of God and is more simple, “for those things that 
are less common seem to be related to the more common by 
way of some addition.” Aquinas also notes the different 
historical understandings of being: the Platonists spoke of 
separate being; Dionysius spoke of the being that all existing 
things participate commonly; the author of the Book of Causes 
is speaking of being participated in the first grade of created 
being—that is, in the intelligence, being itself is prior to the 
ratio of intelligence.*? Aquinas's commentary on proposition 9 


33 Super De causis, prop. 1 (Saffrey, ed., 6:1-4): “Si igitur accipiamus aliquem 
hominem, forma quidem specifica eius attenditur in hoc quod est rationalis, forma 
autem generis eius attenditur in hoc quod est vivum vel animal; ulterius autem id quod 
est omnibus commune est esse.” 

34 Super De causis, prop. 3 (Saffrey, ed., 23:17-18): “esse enim quod est 
communissimum, diffunditur in omnia a causa prima.” 

35 Super De causis, prop. 4 (Saffrey, ed., 29:3-8): “Et ex hoc concludit quod, propter 
illud quod dictum est, ipsum esse factum est superius omnibus rebus creatis, quia scilicet 
inter ceteros Dei effectus communius est, et est etiam vehementius unitum, id est magis 
simplex; nam ea quae sunt minus communia videntur se habere ad magis communia per 
modum additionis cuiusdam.” 

36 Ibid. (Saffrey, ed., 29:8-15): “Videtur tamen non esse eius intentio ut loquatur de 
aliquo esse separato, sicut Platonici loquebantur, neque de esse participato communiter 
in omnibus existentibus, sicut loquitur Dionysius, sed de esse participato in primo gradu 
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distinguishes the common being of creatures from the divine 
being of the first cause: common being is individuated only by 
being received in something; divine being is individuated not by 
being limited through some recipient form, but by its very own 
purity through the fact that it is not received in anything.” 
Finally, in Proposition 18, Aquinas states that while being is 
common to all things, the perfection of life is not.** 

In summary, for Aquinas, esse commune is not esse divinum, 
does not exist apart from its participants, is considered apart 
from things and sine additione by the mind, is able to receive 
additions, is individuated by being received in something, is 
common to all existent creatures, depends on God, and is from 
God. 

When we turn to Thomistic thought on esse commune, we 
see that, with the exception of Wippel, Thomists have not 
inquired into the mode of participation that corresponds to 
participation in esse commune. Fabro, for example, holds that 
esse commune can be seen as the participated actus essendi in 
singular created existents and could be considered as the 
actualitas essendi that every created ens has due to the 
participated esse that it receives from God.” Joseph Owens 
concentrates more on how we know esse commune and suggests 
that univocally common natures are known by abstraction, 
while being is common according to analogical community and 
is known as an act through judgment. Esse commune is not a 
genus, but appears as a sort of super-genus to which one can 
ascend through the species and highest genera.* Although being 
is known through judgment, Owens holds that it is represented 
by an incomplex concept distinct from divine being. Te Velde 


entis creati, quod est esse superius. Et, quamvis esse superius sit et in intelligentia et in 
anima, tamen in ipsa intelligentia prius consideratur ipsum esse quam intelligentiae 
ratio.” 

37 Super De causis, prop. 9 (Saffrey, ed., 64:8-65:3; 65:10-14). 

38 Super Librum de causis, prop. 18 (Marietti ed., 103 [no. 339]). 

32 Fabro, Partecipazione e causalita, 365. 

4 Joseph Owens, “Diversity and Community of Being in St. Thomas Aquinas,” in S?, 
Thomas Aquinas on the Existence of God: The Collected Papers of Joseph Owens 
(Albany, N.Y.: SUNY Press, 1980), 101. 
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emphasizes that the term “common” expresses the “possibility 
of receiving a specific determination in contrast with “subsis- 
tent”, which denies the possibility of the divine being receiving 
any addition.”** Esse commune “is considered without the 
determinate essence, but not without the relation of inherence, 
of belonging to a determinate essence which has being.”* 
Lastly, John F. X. Knasas holds that esse commune is an 
abstraction produced by the human intellect and identifies esse 
commune with the perfection of being (perfectio essendi).* In 
the end, Thomistic interpretation of esse commune varies 
especially as regards the question how we know esse commune: 
Owens holds that we attain it through judgment, Knasas refers 
to it as an abstraction, Fabro seems to hold that it is obtained 
through resolution at the beginning of metaphysical reflection. 
The question, though, about the mode of participation that 
corresponds to esse commune remains largely unexplored, 
except by Wippel. 

When dealing with Aquinas's thought on the participation of 
beings in esse commune, Wippel first establishes that what is 
common to many things does not exist as such apart from the 
many except in the order of thought. Just as the genus “animal” 
does not exist apart from Socrates and Plato and other animals 
except in the intellect, so esse commune does not exist “apart 
from individual existent things, except in the order of 
thought.” Esse commune does not actually subsist as such 
apart from individual existents; rather, every individual created 
existent may be viewed as only sharing in or participating in 
esse, with the consequence that the esse (act of being) which is 
intrinsic to it is only a partial sharing in the fullness of esse 
commune considered simply in itself.Y In distinguishing esse 
commune from divine esse, Wippel holds that being in general 


41 te Velde, Participation and Substantiality, 192. 

42 Ibid., 193-94. 

% John F. X. Knasas, Being and Some Twentieth-Century Thomists (New York: 
Fordham University Press, 2003), 242. 

4 Wippel, Metaphysical Thought, 111. 

45 Ibid., 116. 
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(esse commune) is neutral with respect to additions.** Because 
esse commune depends on God, Wippel suggests placing the 
participating of beings in esse commune under the third mode 
of participation. He writes: 


[I]n saying that esse commune depends on God, Thomas has commented that 
it falls under God's power. I take him to mean by this that every individual 
existent exists only insofar as it is caused by God. Moreover, created esse has 
also now been described as a likeness of God. Hence, in participating in the 
esse which is efficiently communicated to it by God, the creature may also be 
said to participate in some way in God, that is, in his likeness. God is its 
exemplar cause as well as its efficient cause and its final cause.” 


In the order of discovery, the metaphysician moves from the 
discovery of individual beings participating in esse commune to 
the caused character of such beings, and then to the existence of 
their unparticipated source (esse subsistens).** Wippel holds that 
when Thomas refers to participation in esse commune he means 
that 


each finite being merely shares in, without possessing in its fullness, the 
perfection signified by the term esse. Every such entity exists only insofar as it 
possesses its particular act of being. To say that it participates in esse 
commune—the act of being viewed in general—is not to imply that that there 
is some kind of subsisting universal esse commune of which each particular 
entity”s esse (act of being) would simply be a piece or a part. Esse commune 
does not exist as such apart from individual existents, except in the order of 
thought.* 


II. OBJECTIONS 


When Wippel takes up the question of how the participation 
of beings in esse fits into the threefold division of participation, 
he presents four objections against seeing it in terms of the first 
mode of participation. 


46 Ibid., 112. 

47 Ibid., 116. 

48 Ibid., 117. See Doolan, “Aquinas on esse subsistens,” (641-42). 
4 Wippel, Metaphysical Thought, 121. 
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The first objection holds that the first mode of participation 
“belongs to the logical or intentional order, and does not entail 
real distinction between the participant and that in which it 
participates.” However, the participation of beings in esse 
clearly does entail a real distinction. Therefore, it seems that 
participation in esse commune is not according to the first 
mode, which does not entail real distinction. 

Wippel's second objection runs as follows. In the first mode 
of participation, what is said of something by participation can 
also be predicated of it substantially. For example, 1 can say 
both that “man participates in animal” and “man is an animal.” 
Esse, however, cannot be predicated of the creature substan- 
tially or essentially.** Therefore, it seems that participation in 
esse commune is not according to the first mode, which 
predicates substantially. 

The third objection refers to question 2, article 1 of 
Aquinas's second quodlibetal question, which distinguishes be- 
tween two forms of participation: (1) what is participated may 
be included within the very essence (substantia) of the par- 
ticipant; (2) what is participated is not included within the 
essence of the participant. A species that participates in its genus 
is an instance of the first form; participation in esse is an 
instance of the second. According to Wippel, this distinction 
implies that participation in esse differs from the first form or 
the first mode, in which the participatum is included in the 
essence of the participans. Therefore, it seems that participation 
in esse commune is not according to the first mode, in which the 
participated is included within the very essence or substance of 
the participant. 


50 Tbid., 103: “We may immediately conclude from the above that the participation 
of beings in esse cannot be reduced to the first kind of participation singled out by 
Aquinas, whereby a less universal notion of concept participates in one that is more 
general or universal.” 

51 Ibid., 105: “In other words, man is said to participate in animal in the way a 
species participates in its genus. But because animal is included within the nature or 
essence of man, animal may be predicated of man substantially as well. Thomas would 
deny, of couse, that esse is predicated of any creature in this way, ¡.e., substantially or 
essentially.” 
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A final objection from Wippel notes that the first mode of 
participation allows for univocal predication of the participated 
perfection. This is not true of esse, for it can only be predicated 
analogically of whatever participates in it. Therefore, it seems 
that participation in esse commune is not according to the first 
mode. 

Another possible objection to my proposal, to which I want 
to respond immediately, could refer to Aquinas's text that states 
that ens (which is most common) does not participate in esse 
(which is also most common) in the way that the less common 
participates in the more common (i.e., the first mode of 
participation), but rather in the way that a concrete participates 
in an abstract.? 1 would respond that the qualification that ens 
is considered as most common is important and this would open 
up that possibility that Aquinas is speaking about the relation of 
participation between ens commune and esse commune and not 
the participation of a finite being (ens) in esse commune, which, 
I will argue, can be seen as an instance of the first mode of a 
particular participating in something common by way of reason. 


TIT. SOLUTION 


The key to resolving our question hinges on identifying the 
distinguishing characteristic of the participatum of the first 
mode of participation. 1 would argue that this characteristic is 
not univocity, which seems to be the position of Wippel and the 
source of his objections, but rather notional commonness. If 
notional commonness, whether univocal or analogical, is the 
proper characteristic of the first mode, then this allows 
participation in esse commune to be seen as an instantiation of 
the first mode of participation. 

In his commentary on De hebdomadibus, Aquinas provides 
two examples of the first mode of participation: species 
participate in their genus (“man” participates in “animal”) and 


32 In De bebdo., c. 2 (Leon. ed., 50:271): “Set id quod est siue ens, quamis sit 
communissimum, tamen concretiue dicitur, et ideo participat ipsum esse, non per 
modum quo magis commune participatur a minus communi, set participat imprum esse 
per modum quo concretum participat abstractum.” 
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individuals participate in their species (“Socrates” participates in 
“man”). The text reads as follows: 


And, therefore, when something receives in a particular way that which 
pertains to another in a universal way, it is said to participate [in] that, as man 
is said to participate [in] animal, because it does not have the ratio of animal 
according to its total commonality; and, for the same reason, Socrates 
participates [in] man.** 


According to the first mode of participation, a participated 
universal (participatum) is received into a particular or less 
universal participant (participans); in turn, what is particular or 
less universal (participans) is said to be contained under what is 
more universal (participatum). The species “man,” for example, 
is contained under the communitas of the genus “animal” and is 
compared to the communitas of “animal” as a part is compared 
to a whole (totum).* 

Now, Aquinas holds that what is common is twofold: 
common according to reason (e.g., a genus) or common in 
reality (e.g., the essence of the Trinity).? What is common 
according to reason is contracted and determined through the 
addition of something; what is common in reality remains 
undivided and it is not necessary that it be determined by some 
addition. 

The participata of the first mode of participation correspond 
to what is “common according to reason”: a participated genus, 
which is common, is specified by the addition of differences and 
determined by the species; a participated species, which is 


33 In De hebdo., c. 2 (Leon. ed., 50:271): “Et ideo quando aliquid particulariter 
recipit id quod ad alterum pertinet uniuersaliter, dicitur participare illud, sicut homo 
dicitur participare animal quia non habet rationem animalis secundum totam 
communitatem; et eadem ratione Sortes participat hominem.” 

54 See STh IEIL, q. 58, a. 5 (Sancti Thomae de Aquino opera omnia, vol. 9 [Rome: 
Commissio Leonina, 1888], 13). That which is more universal can also be considered as 
a part, since what is less common contains, in its ratio, not only the more common, but 
other things as well—as the species “man” is not only animal, but is also rational. See 
STh 1, q. 85, a. 3, ad 2 (Leon. ed., 5:337). 

35 1 Sent., d. 25, q. 1, a. 3 (Mandonnet, ed., 1:608). See also I Sent., d. 34, q. 1, a. 1, 
ad 4 (Mandonnet ed., 1:790). 

36 II Sent., d. 36, q. 1, a. 5, ad 3. 
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common, is individuated by matter considered under 
determined dimensions.” The individual is designated with 
respect to its species through matter determined by dimensions, 
whereas the species is designated with respect to the genus 
through the constitutive difference, which is taken from the 
form of the thing.* When a difference is added to a genus it is 
added not as though it were an essence distinct from the genus, 
but as though it were contained implicitly in the genus, as the 
determinate is contained in the indeterminate.*” 

In my proposal to consider the first mode of participation 
beyond the univocal examples of genus and species, it is 
important to see that, for Aquinas, the division of something 
common according to reason is twofold: a univocal genus is 
divided into species, but what is analogically common is divided 
according to prius and posterius. For example, the partici- 
pation of horse and ox in the univocal ratio of animal is 
aequaliter, while the participation of substance and accident in 
the analogical ratio of ens is according to prius and posterius.** 
What is univocal is divided by contrary differences or by matter; 
what is analogical is divided according to diverse modes. Ens, 


37 For a discussion of indeterminate and determinate dimensions, see Wippel, 
Metapbysical Thought, 351-75. 

$8 De Ente, c. 2 (Leon. ed., 43:371): “designatio indiuidui respectu speciei est per 
materiam determinatam dimensionibus, designatio autem speciei respectu generis est per 
differentiam constitutiuam, quae ex forma rei sumitur”. 

39 VII Metapbys., lect. 12 (In duodecim libros metaphysicorum Aristotelis expositio, 
ed. M.-R. Cathala and R. Spiazzi [Turin and Rome: Marietti, 1950], 374 [no. 1549]): 
“Unde cum differentia additur generi, non additur quasi aliqua diversa essentia a genere, 
sed quasi in genere implicite contenta, sicut determinatum continetur in indeterminato.” 

6% De Malo, q. 7, a. 1, ad 1 (Sancti Thomae de Aquino opera omnia vol. 23 [Rome: 
Commissio Leonina, 1982], 159): “Duplex est diuisio: una qua diuiditur genus 
uniuocum in suas species, que ex equo participant genus, sicut animal in bouem et 
equm; alia est diuisio communis analogi in ea de quibus dicitur secundum prius et 
posterius; sicut ens diuiditur per substantiam et accidens, et per potentiam et actum; et 
in talibus ratio communis perfecte saluatur in uno; in aliis autem secundum quid et per 
posterius.” See also VII Metaphys., lect. 14 (Marietti, ed., 383 [no. 1593]). 

61 1 Sent., pro., q. 1, a. 1, arg. 2. In the case of creatures and the Creator, there is no 
participation in a third ratio, since the creature imitates the ens primum from which it 
receives esse. 
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for example, is divided according to the ten categories, which 
are modes of being. 

In the Summa theologiae, Aquinas confirms that when a 
univocal genus is divided into its species, the parts of the 
division are on par (ex aequo) according to the ratio of the 
genus; yet considered according to their nature as things, one 
species can surpass another in rank (principalior) and be more 
perfect than another, as man with respect to other animals. 
When we consider the species that belong to a genus, we see 
that their formal generic identity implies a real specific 
hierarchy, by which the animal species do not all have the same 
ontological density. As Aquinas writes in the disputed ques- 
tions De malo: “All animals are equally animals, however, they 
are not equal animals, but rather one animal is greater and more 
perfect than another.” A dog and a mouse are both equally 
animals, yet they are not equal animals as a dog is more perfect 
than a mouse. The univocal formal generic identity of the 
participants does not do away with hierarchical real specific 
diversity in the concrete actuation or realization of the generic 
perfection. 

When we are dealing with a division of what is analogically 
common, that which is common is predicated of many things 
according to prius and posterius; here, nothing hinders one 
ranking higher than another, even according to the common 
notion, as substance is more principally and more perfectly 
called a being (ens) than is an accident.* That which is 
univocally common demands notional or intentional identity, 
but allows for real diversity. That which is analogically common 
allows for both notional diversity and real diversity (secundum 


62 See Alain Contat, “L'ermeneutica del Vaticano II e la metafisica della 
partecipazione,” in Alpha Omega 17 (2014): 503. 

6 De Malo, q. 2, a. 9, ad 16 (Leon. ed., 23:56): “omnia animalia sunt aequaliter 
animalia, non tamen sunt aequalia animalia, set unum animal est altero maius et 
perfectius.” 

6% STh TIL, q. 61, a. 1, ad 1 (Leon. ed., 6:394): “Sed quando est divisio alicuius 
analogi, quod dicitur de pluribus secundum prius et posterius; tunc nihil prohibet unum 
esse principalius altero, etiam secundum communem rationem; sicut substantia 
principalius dicitur ens quam accidens.” 
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intentionem et secundum esse), that is, it is not necessary that 
there be parity of the analogues according to the notion or 
according to being.” 

Aquinas distinguishes, then, between univocal community 
and analogical community. Unlike the univocal participation of 
species and genera, the analogical participation of ens is not said 
to be “equal”; this is because a substance and being-in-act (ens 
actu) more perfectly realize the ratio of ens than do an accident 
and being-in-potency (ens potentia).** To summarize, we have 
three instances of something common according to reason being 
divided in three different ways: 


divided by constitutive differences [1] 


Common Univocally 
according to common divided by designated matter [2] 
reason 


Analogically common: divided according to modes [3] 


Aquinas's texts on the participation of the species in a genus 
present an interesting problem. In his commentary on Aristotle”s 
Metaphysics, he denies that there is a relation of participation 
between species and genus, while in his Summa contra gentiles, 
he affirms the existence of such a relation. In the commentary 
he writes: 


A genus is not predicated of its species by participation but essentially; for 
man is an animal essentially and not merely something participating in animal, 
because man is truly an animal.” 


However, in the earlier Summa contra gentiles he writes: 


Whatever is predicated univocally of several things belongs by participation to 
each of the things of which it is predicated: for the species is said to 
participate in the genus, and the individual the species.** 


65 I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 2, ad 1 (Mandonnet, ed., 1:492). 

é6 II Sent., d. 42, q. 1, a. 3 (Mandonnet, ed., 2:1057). 

67 VII Metapbys., lect. 3 (Marietti ed., 329 [no. 1328]): “Genus autem non 
praedicatur de speciebus per participationem, sed per essentiam. Homo enim est animal 
essentialiter, non solum aliquid animalis participans. Homo enim est quod verum est 
animal.” 
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In his commentary on Boethius's De hebdomadibus, Aquinas has 
resolved the question in favor of both theses. In fact, he argues 
that, according to Aristotle, who holds that man truly is that 
which is animal, nothing prevents what is said by participation 
from being predicated substantially.? We can say either “the 
species “man” participates in the genus “animal”” (predication by 
participation) or “a man is an animal” (essential predication). 

Although Fabro restricts this first mode of participation to 
the univocal participations of species and genus,”” he articulates 
three key insights into the first mode that contribute to our 
discussion about what is characteristic to the first mode of 
participation. First, he points out that the communitas of the 
participatum can be of two types: if it refers to the extensive 
order of predication, the genus “animal” has a greater extension 
than the species “man” since it can be predicated of more things 
than man; if it refers to the intensive order of perfection, then 
the genus “animal” is seen to contain a variety of more or less 
(magis et minus) perfect species.” “Man” and “ox” both 
participate in “animal” and are animals, but a man, from an 
ontological perspective, is a more perfect animal than is an ox. 
Participation in esse commune, l argue, can be seen both 
extensively, insofar as esse is most common in an abstract way, 
and intensively, insofar as creatures participate in esse commune 
according to different degrees. An individual man, who par- 
ticipates in esse commune, is a more perfect being (ens) than an 
individual ox, which also participates in esse commune. 

Second, the logical participations of the species in a genus 
and of individuals in a species express a universal formality in a 
particular way.”? Participated humanity, for example, is formally 


6 SEG L c. 32 (Leon. ed., 13:97): “Omne quod de pluribus praedicatur univoce, 
secundum participationem cuilibet eorum convenit de quo praedicatur: nam species 
participare dicitur genus, et individuum species.” 

6% In De bebdo., c. 3 (Leon. ed., 50:276): “Secundum sentenciam Aristotelis, qui 
posuit quod homo uere est id quod est animal . . . nichil prohibit id quod per 
participationem dicitur etiam substantialiter praedicari.” 

70 Fabro, La nozione metafísica, 143. 

71 Tbid., 148. 

72 Tbid., 152. 
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identical in all men, but really multiplied in each individual 
human being.” From a formal perspective, all men are equally 
men, and the human nature present in one is not different from 
the human nature in another; but from a metaphysical 
perspective, the individuation of the species manifests more or 
less perfect modes of being, that is, the species appears like an 
ontological “totality” which is manifested in its inferiors 
according to more or less perfect modes of being.” So, Fabro 
concludes, “While the individuals are identical in the specific 
order (= idem essentialiter), they really differ from one another 
in the actuation of the species (= differunt substantialiter).”” 
Predicamental or univocal participation, according to Fabro, 
sees individuals that participate in a species and species that 
participate in a genus as diverse real actuations of the virtual 
perfection contained in the species or genus.” Transcendental 
or analogical participation, 1 would argue, sees particular 
existents as diverse real actuations of virtual perfection 
contained in esse commune. 

Third, after considering the notional extension and onto- 
logical intensity involved in logical predicamental participation, 
Fabro relates logical participation to a corresponding real 
composition: the conceptual parts (genus and difference) of the 
definition are not themselves the real parts (matter and form) of 
the substantial essence, but the conceptual parts do indicate the 
real parts and proportionately and indirectly correspond to 
these real parts.” If we apply this idea of proportional cor- 
respondence between the first and second modes of 


73 Ibid., 153. 

74 See ibid., 172-73. See also ScG l, c. 32 (Leon. ed., 13:97). 

75 Fabro, La nozione metafísica, 174. 

76 Ibid., 176. See also ibid., 179: “The species is said to participate in the genus, and 
the individual in the species not only insofar as there are other species that 
“communicate” in the same generic ratio, and other individuals “communicate” in the 
same specific ratio and that, therefore, they have the same definition, but also, and 
consequently, by the fact that among the many formal virtualities of the genus, each 
species only realizes one of them, and among the multiple modes of being of which a 
species is susceptible, each individual only realizes one of them, to the exclusion of the 


others.” 
77 Ibid., 149. 
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participation to esse commune, we see that the participation of a 
particular existent in esse commune refers proportionately to a 
real composition, proper to the second mode of participation, 
between essence (potentia essendi) and being (actus essendi) in 
the creature. 

As a possible textual confirmation of my proposal, which 
considers participation in esse commune as an instance of the 
first mode of participation, I note that when Aquinas himself 
deals with esse commune he does so by speaking about species 
and genus. For example, in the Summa theologiae”* he notes 
how we consider the genus “animal” sine additione, for it does 
not include or exclude the addition of “rational,” and how we 
consider esse commune as esse sine additione, for it does not 
include or exclude additions. A second textual argument in 
favor of seeing participation in esse commune as a case of the 
first mode of participation could be a later passage in the 
Summa, where Aquinas writes: “Just as this man participates in 
human nature, so does any created ens participate, if 1 may so 
speak, in the nature of being, because God alone is his esse.””? If 
natura essendí is considered as esse commune, then we have a 
clear comparison between an individual participating in human 
nature (species) and a created ens or finite existent participating 
in the nature of being (esse commune). 

Therefore, instead of holding that the first mode of 
participation is proper only to univocal participations or par- 
ticipations within the essence, we should see it primarily as 
dealing with the division of something common according to 
reason which is participated in by inferiors: (1) the individua- 
tion of the species by the addition of determinate matter, (2) the 
specification of the genus by the addition of constitutive 
differences, (3) the diversification of esse commune according to 
modes of being by the addition of a limiting essence. This, I 
believe, is in accord with Aquinas's text in De ente el essentia, 
which distinguishes the three ways of multiplying something: by 


78 SThL, q. 3, a. 4, ad 1. 

72 STh L q. 45, a. 5, ad 1 (Leon. ed., 4:470): “Sed sicut hic homo participat 
humanam naturam, its quodcumque ens creatum participat, ut ita dixerim, naturam 
essendi: quia solus Deus est suum esse.” 
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adding a difference; by the reception of a form in matter; and 
by the distinction between what is separate and what is received 
in something.* 

Taking all of the above into consideration, we see that the 
first mode of participation has the following five characteristics. 
First, it concerns the relation of participation between a particu- 
lar and a universal notion or between a less universal notion and 
a more universal notion. Second, the participated universal does 
not exist apart from its participating inferiors, except in the 
mind. Third, the participations of the first mode refer to or are 
founded on participations of the second mode, which, I believe, 
can in turn be referred to the third mode (i.e., to their cause). 
Fourth, the participated universal virtually contains its inferiors. 
Fifth, the participated universal is considered sine additione, yet 
is able to receive an addition and requires additions in order to 
exist in reality. Participation in esse commune bears all five of 
these characteristics. First, a finite existent is considered as a 
particular participating in esse commune, which is an analogical 
and universal notion. Second, esse commune does not exist 
apart from its inferiors, except in the mind. Third, the 
participation of individual finite existents in esse commune is 
founded on their possession of actus essendi according to the 
second mode of participation. Fourth, esse commune virtually 
contains its inferiors. Fifth, esse commune is considered sine 
additione, yet is able to receive the addition of specifying 
essences, and requires a specifying essence to exist in reality. 


IV. RESPONSE TO OBJECTIONS 


To the first objection, 1 respond that the participations of the 
first mode do not include a real distinction, but do refer to the 
real compositions of the second mode. In material beings, the 
logical composition of species and genus refers proportionately 
to the real composition of form and matter.** And so, when we 


80 See De Ente, c. 4. 

81 Tn spiritual beings, the logical composition of species and genus refers to both the 
composition of accidents (intellect and will) and substance and the real composition of 
essence and the act of being. 
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affirm that finite existents participate in esse commune 
according to the first mode of participation, we refer in some 
way to the real composition of essence (potentia essendi) and 
esse (actus essendi) proper to the second mode of participation. 
The first mode concerns the participation of something in a 
common notion; the second mode concerns the participation of 
something in an act. 

To the second, I respond that the combination of “predica- 
tion by participation” and “substantial predication” is definitely 
a characteristic of univocal participation according to the first 
mode. But this characteristic does not necessarily exclude some- 
thing similar happening at the analogical level. For example, at 
the univocal level, I can say both “Socrates, an individual, 
participates in man, a species” and “Socrates is a man.” And at 
the analogical level, I can say both “Socrates, a particular 
existent, participates in common being (esse commune)” and 
“Socrates is (Socrates est)” or “Socrates is a being (ens).” 

To the third, I respond that both forms of participation 
distinguished in Ouodlibet 1 can be included under the first 
mode and the second mode of participation. For example, in 
the second mode, the participation of matter in form is an 
example of the first form (participation within the essence), 
while the participation of substance in its accidents is an 
example of the second form (participation outside the essence). 
Similarly, in the first mode, we can have an instance of the 
participatum belonging to the essence (species or genus) and an 
instance of the participatum being outside the essence (esse 
commune). 

To the fourth, 1 respond that the first mode should not be 
limited to univocal predication but can include what is 
analogically common, which is divided up and participated in 
by its inferiors. 


V. INTEGRATION 
This last section attempts to integrate my solution into a 


broader consideration of all three modes and the respective 
participations in esse. 1 acknowledge that what follows goes 
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beyond the text of Aquinas, but I hope that it is faithful to the 
spirit of his metaphysics. 

The participatum of the second mode, an actuating act, can 
be considered, by way of reason, as common to many subjects 
and this common consideration gives rise to the first mode of 
participation. The first mode is distinct from the second because 
unlike the second mode, which considers a subject existing 
outside the mind participating in a form or act which also exists 
outside the mind, the first mode concerns the participation of 
something (an individual or a species) in a notion, be this a uni- 
vocally universal notion or an analogically common notion. The 
third mode of participation, 1 posit, arises when the partici- 
patum of the second mode is considered in relation to its cause. 

The first mode will involve the rational division of a 
common notion, either univocal or analogical, into its parts. 
The particular or less universal participans is rationally and 
virtually contained under the notion of the more universal 
participatum. Participation, in the first mode, is understood as 
the reception and presence of a universal or common par- 
ticipatum in a particular participans. This first mode of partici- 
pation will refer in some way to the real compositions proper to 
the second mode of participation. 

The second mode involves a real distinction/composition of a 
subject and a form or correlative act. In this case, the subject 
(participans) is in some way actuated by the participatum, but 
the participans also limits or determines the act (participatum) 
to itself. Participation, in the second mode, is understood as 
possession of a form, act, or perfection, but this is not a total or 
exclusive possession by the participans. This second mode of 
participation—because it involves a real composition between a 
participant and that which is participated—opens up to 
referring the participatum in some way to its cause according to 
the third mode of participation. 

The third mode sees a participans as receiving a participated 
effect from its cause and involves a real separation between the 
extrinsic cause and the participated effect which is com- 
municated to the participant. Aquinas provides the example of 
air (the participant) receiving light (the participated effect) from 
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the sun (the cause). The relationship between the participated 
light communicated by the sun to the air and the light within 
the sun (claritate qua est in sole) is one of causal participation. 
The relation between the participated effect and the cause 
should be understood according to the notions (rationes) of the 
three extrinsic causalities: as the dependence of the participated 
effect on its efficient cause which communicates the actuating 
act; as the likeness of the participated effect to its exemplar 
cause which determines the imitating act; and, when we are 
dealing with an intelligent analogical agent cause, as the 
ordering of the effect to its final cause, which orders and attracts 
the composite of participans and participatum to assimilate 
itself, through its proper operation, to its ultimate cause. 

If the notional participatum is seen as rationally common to 
its inferiors, then we have an instance of the first mode of 
participation. If the actuating participatum is seen as really 
limited or determined in a receiving subject, then we have an 
instance of the second mode of participation. If the effected 
participatum is referred to its extrinsic cause, then we have an 
instance of the third mode of participation. In this third case, 
the cause may be or possess the perfection in its fullness, and, as 
cause, efficiently communicates the participatum to the partici- 
pans, exemplarily determines the participatum, and, in some 
cases, teleologically draws the participans, which has the 
participated effect, to itself in an assimilative way in accord with 
the nature and proper operation of the participans. 

The three modes of participation build upon each other and 
bring out the relation between that which has or receives 
something in a particular way (aliquid particulariter) and that 
which belongs to another in a universal way (id quod ad alterum 
pertinent uniuersaliter). In the first mode, the participated 
universal is limited insofar as it is individuated, specified, or 
diversified, and this universal notion is abstracted or 
apprehended by the intellect and does not subsist outside of the 
participants. In the second mode, the participated act is limited 
insofar as it is determined to the receiving subject. In the third 
mode, the participated act or perfection is sometimes seen as 
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finite in comparison to its cause, which, in the case of analogical 
causality, has the perfection in a simple and infinite way. 

Seeing participation in esse commune as a case of the first 
mode provides us with an important interpretative key to 
Aquinas's texts and thought. My contribution invites Thomists 
to go beyond the stated examples of the first mode, which are 
cases of univocal participation, and explore how analogical 
participation could be compatible with the first mode of 
participation. I believe that this solution of distinguishing univo- 
cal participation and analogical participation is applicable to all 
three modes of participation. My proposal is exemplified in the 
following chart. 


Type of Mode of 


o E Exemplification 
predication | participation P 


The individual “Secretariat” participates in the 
species “horse” (individuated by designated 
First matter) 

and in the genus “animal” (specified by a 
difference) 

The prime matter of Secretariat participates in 
and is actuated by the substantial form of 
horse; 

The subject “Secretariat” participates in and is 
actuated by the accidental form of the quality 
“chestnut” 

Per accidens univocal causality: Having been 
generated by Bold Ruler, Secretariat 

Third participates in a univocal likeness of the 
substantial form of Bold Ruler, its univocal 
cause*? 

The particular existent “Secretariat” 

First participates in the perfection of esse commune 
according to the mode of its equine nature 


Univocal Second 


Analogical z Sn z 
8 The substance “Secretariat” participates in 


Second and is actuated by its actus essendi 
according to the measure of its essence 


82 For a brief consideration of the influence of the equivocal (universal) causality of 
the sun, see my “The Method of resolutio and the Structure of the Five Ways,” in Alpha 
Omega 15 (2012): 347-50. 
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The creature “Secretariat” receives 
participated esse from its cause, God, who is 
esse subsistens; 

this participated esse is a likeness of esse 
subsistens, the analogical cause, and is 
Third measured by the divine exemplar idea of 
Secretariat;% 

lastly, the creature “Secretariat,” which has 
participated esse, is ordered to its proper 
Operation and ultimate end by God, the 
Supreme Good** 


This synoptic view of participation highlights once again how 
the three modes differ from, yet complement, each other. 

In the first mode, the participatum is a univocal universal or 
analogical common considered abstractly and apart from its 
participating inferiors by the human mind. At the univocal level, 
the species is individuated through the addition of matter; the 
genus is specified through the addition of a difference. In 
material beings, there is a proportional correspondence between 
these univocal participations and the real compositions of the 
second mode (subject-accidents; matter-form). At an analogical 
level, esse commune is diversified through the addition of a 
limiting essence or according to the mode of the particular 
existent's nature. Similar analogical considerations can be made 
for vivere commune (in which particular living creatures 
participate) and intelligere commune (in which particular human 
beings and angels participate). The diversification of esse 
commune refers to the real composition of essence and actus 
essendi and the second mode of participation of a finite sub- 
stance in actus essendi. The diversification of common 
perfections such as vivere and intelligere are also accounted for 
by the way an essence specifies actus essendi. In this case, vivere 
is the being of the living thing (esse viventium) and is measured 


83 See Doolan, “Aquinas on esse subsistens,” (639 n. 79). 

8% Alain Contat, “Esse, essentia, ordo, Verso una metafisica della partecipazione 
operativa,” in Espíritu 61 (2012): 66-67: “If the causality of God is therefore threefold, 
like the vestige that it leaves in finite ens, the relation of participation is, on the other 
hand, fundamentally one, since one is the participated act of being by means of which 
Subsistent Esse creates, models, and finalizes ens.” 
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by the correlative essence. And this gives rise to the analogically 
diverse and finite modes of life: vegetative life, animal life, 
human life, angelic life. 

In the second mode of participation, the participatum (an act 
or perfection) is seen to actuate a participans (considered as a 
potency in relation to the participated act). At the univocal 
level, prime matter is a pure potency that is actuated and 
determined by the substantial form it receives, while the subject 
is an actuated potency (second matter) that is subsequently 
actuated, perfected, and determined by additional accidental 
forms. At an analogical level, the substance (the primary 
categorial mode of ens) is actuated by its actus essendi according 
to the specifying measure of its correlative essence. This 
composition of first-actuating act and specifying-limiting 
potency (which is bonum secundum quid) is teleologically 
ordered to its end, which it attains through its proper operation 
(and thus becomes bonum simpliciter). The finite being's actus 
essendi, while remaining fixum et quietum, flourishes or 
expands in operari (esse in actu), and this expansion is specified 
and mediated by the being's substantial form, operative powers 
(accidental forms), and habits.** 

In the third mode, the participatum of the second mode is 
considered as an effect and is related to its univocal or 
analogical cause.** Participation according to univocal causality 
focuses on the substantial form or being-in-act of the generated 
thing, while participation according to analogical causality 
focuses on the actus essendi of the created thing. Considered 
according to the notion of efficient causality, the participated 
substantial form of that which is being generated ontologically 


8% See ibid., 57-58. After the fundamental composition of essence (potentia essendi) 
and being (actus essendi), Contat identifies three successive levels of participation in 
esse: the substantial essence as specifying potency participates in esse-in-actu 
substantiale; the substantial essence as a being-in-act participates in esse-in-actu 
accidentale, mediated by the accidental forms; finally, the supposit-in-act (first act) 
participates in operari (second act), mediated by the supposit's operative powers and 
habits. 

86 T am leaving aside for now the question of equivocal causality and the third mode 
of participation. 
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depends on its univocal cause, while the form of that which has 
been generated no longer ontologically depends on its univocal 
cause, but does retain a univocal likeness to its univocal cause. 
The participated being (actus essendi) of the creature is seen to 
depend on the Creator, who also is said to conserve the 
participated being of the creature. Considered according to the 
notion of exemplar causality, the participatum is able to be 
related according to its likeness to its univocal or analogical 
cause. For example, the generated horse bears a univocal 
(specific) likeness to its generator and has an analogical likeness 
to its Creator. Considered according to the notion of final 
causality, the operating effect is ordered, both intrinsically by its 
being and nature and extrinsically by its cause, through its 
proper operation, to its ultimate end.” At a univocal level, we 
see that the form determines the act of being and orders the 
finite being to a corresponding proper operation. For example, 
the horse Secretariat is ordered to the swift transport of human 
beings and material things over long distances in certain 
climates. Brute animals, like horses, are indirectly and not 
directly ordered to God; and as a species they are ordered to 
rational animals, which are immediately ordered to God.*” 
Human beings, however, are naturally ordered to the beatific 
vision of God's essence,” but are not sufficiently,” conveni- 
ently, or proportionately” ordered, by their nature, to the 
beatific vision. 

At the beginning of this article, 1 referred to the variety of 
divergent interpretations concerning the division and appli- 
cation of the notion of participation in metaphysics. My article 


87 See ScG IL, c. 67. 

88 See SCG IL, c. 112. 

82 See STh IPIL q. 2, a. 3. 

2% See Aquinas, Super Boet. De Trin., q. 6, a. 4, ad 5: “Quamvis enim homo 
naturaliter inclinetur in finem ultimum, non tamen potest naturaliter illum consequi, sed 
solum per gratiam, et hoc est propter eminentiam illius finis” (“For even though man is 
naturally inclined to the ultimate end, he cannot reach it naturally, but only by grace, 
and this is on account of the eminence of that end”). 

% See De Verit., q. 27, a. 5. 

2 See SEG III, c. 150. 

9% See STh LI, q. 62, a. 1. 
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and the accompanying articles by Daniel De Haan and Gregory 
Doolan attempt to contribute to the discussion by showing the 
correlation between Aquinas's three modes of participation and 
the three ways Aquinas presents esse: as esse commune, as actus 
essendi, and as esse subsistens. In my opinion, the examples of 
the modes of participation provided by Aquinas in his com- 
mentary on Boethius's De hebdomadibus are not exhaustive, but 
rather are an invitation to the reader to explore and determine 
what is characteristic of each mode of participation. If the 
characteristic of the first mode is univocal predication, then my 
proposal does not work. If, however, the characteristic is that 
the participatum is a notion that is common to many with a 
foundation in reality, then the distinction between univocal 
commonness and analogical commonness allows us to see 
participation in esse commune as an instantiation of the first 
mode of participation.” 


2 This article was originally presented on the panel “Aquinas and “the Arabs” 
International Working Group 1,” chaired by Richard Taylor, at the 2014 American 
Catholic Philosophical Association Conference. It was developed in collaboration with 
Daniel De Haan and Gregory Doolan, who investigated and respectively presented 
Aquinas's thought on the second and third modes of participation in relation to actus 
essendi and esse subsistens. 


